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BEAUTY IN THE HOME. 


HE principles underlying the selection of furniture and textiles 

* are precisely the same as those governing all other departments 

of art. They are not only true of architecture and decorative 

art, but with slight modifications in the wording, of painting 
and of literary art as well. This should be clearly understood, because, 
when in illustrating such principles, pictures are seen of expensive fur- 
niture and of grand homes, it should be remembered that the principles 
exhibited in these pictures are quite as applicable to the cheapest furni- 
ture and the humblest surroundings. Space does not allow for the treat- 
ment of either the historical or technical aspect of the subject, but what 
will be attempted will be to explain what beauty is and how one may, 
in a measure, achieve it, and by showing as standards, because they illus- 
trate general principles, a few good examples obtainable of beautiful 
pieces of furniture. Any one really interested can, without technical 
education, train his eye and mind to appreciate what is really beautiful. 

The beauty of a room depends not nearly so much on the expense of 
its furnishings as on thoughtful arrangement. The most beautiful 
things in the world have not been made of the richest materials. The 
Italian frescoes are done on the rough plastered walls of old brick 
churches. The Greek vases are made of clay. A little water color and 
a piece of paper can be made by a skillful Japanese into a screen beside 
which velvet and satin and gold, combined by the unskillful, would seem 
dull and vulgar. What is chiefly wanted is thoughtful arrangement, gen- 
eral intelligence sesthetically applied. This esthetic intelligence, 
although recognized in painting and sculpture, we have very much under- 
valued in its application to every-day matters of household arrangement, 
whereas we have given exaggerated importance to a supposed harmony 
existing between objects of equal expense. It is not absolutely necessary 
that satin shall go with mahogany; cambric curtains of the right color are 
more beautiful with damask-covered furniture than silk curtains of the 
wrong color. 

Neither does the beauty of a room depend so much on the individual 
interest of its furnishings as on the arrangement. It is not enough that 
each one of the several objects shall be beautiful both in form and color; 
it must be appropriate for its place and suitable for its use. We cannot 
imagine a massive oak cabinet, blackened with age, looking well in a 
gold and white drawing-room, however fine may be the cabinet. Per- 
haps some of us remember, when at a large children’s party the unex- 
pected necessities of some games called for more chairs, how spindle- 
legged and shivering the bedroom chairs looked when brought down 
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from their dainty surroundings; from where they were suitable to where 
they were not suitable 

What is a beautiful room? 

A place pleasant to live in. 

This means that it shall be convenient for the purpose for which we 
use it; that it shall be restful to the eye and interesting to the mind. We 
all know rooms full to distraction, where one threads a circuitous way 
between unsteady tables and uneasy chairs amid a confusion of useless 
objects called bric-a-brac. Such rooms are darkened for the sake of the 
furniture; the people using them are given the least consideration. The 
time will come, I hope, when it will seem as barbarous to crowd one’s 
drawing-room with a senseless multitude of things, even if in themselves 
attractive, as it now would seem to put all the contents of the china closet 
on the dinner table at once, when but a few pieces could be used. A room 
should not remind one of either a museum or a household furnishing 
shop, but all its variety and interest should be strictly subordinated to 
its uses and to its effect as a whole. It should be a background to those 
who live and visit there, and should form an attractive setting to those 
scenes of our home and social life which we would wish to remember. 
It should, in short, form a harmony complete in itself, yet secondary to 
the living occupants 

I am going to divide the more detailed treatment of my subject into 
three parts: 

Beauty of Construction, 

Beauty of Ornament, and 

Beauty of Color. 

Beauty of construction is that beauty which a thing has by being 
directly and perfectly suited to its use in a manner visible to the eye. It 
must not only do its work, but without waste of energy or material it 
must appear to do it. A chair with too slender legs might really be 
safe, but if it looks precarious it is artistically bad. On the other hand, 
too much support gives an appearance of lack of refinement, and in 
extreme cases of clumsiness. 

The character of the construction is very much changed by different 
materials used. An arch of wood which must cut across the grain gives 
the appearance of weakness, whereas in stone it gives the appearance of 
strength. Certain lines and forms familiar to us in lamp-stands and 
andirons of wrought iron we recognize as utterly different from the con- 
structional forms natural to wood or rattan. The characteristics and 
possibilities of different materials are evidently different. Instead, then, 
of imitating the peculiarities of one material in another, we should try to 
use each material in a way to bring out its special character. 

When the construction of a piece of furniture is direct and absolutely 
simple, it may be said to have a severe style, such as early Gothic, 
Henry II, and peasant furniture. 

When the construction is still simple, but its directness is some- 
what concealed by ornament, when the lines have become curved 
for the sake of grace, while their general direction is still that of the 
lines of support, the style becomes elegant, such as Louis XVI and 
Colonial. 

When the construction becomes altogether indirect and there is 
apparent effort to conceal the fact that there is any construction at all, 
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when the ornament instead of following the general lines is put on in 
bunches and excrescences, the style, although there may still remain 
great beauty of workmanship and detail, becomes degenerate. This is 
apparent in Rococo. 

Beauty of ornament can never make up for the absence of construc- 
tive beauty. One might say that construction was two-thirds of the 
beauty of an object, as compared with ornament, one-third. By orna- 
ment or decoration, I mean the elaboration and enrichment of the surface 
of an object the form of which has already been decided. The very 
words ‘‘ornament’’ and ‘‘decoration’’ imply the existence of something 
to be ornamented and decorated. As the whole is more important than 
a part, the ornament should always be subordinate to the object orna- 
mented. A vase has a definite outline to its shape; it may be very richly 
and elaborately decorated as long as the outline is not interfered with. 
If, however, raised flowers or dragons in full relief break the outline, 
the ornament ceases to be subordinate and the vase becomes bad. If the 
ornament be raised, it should not stand out in lumps but should follow 
the lines of the object. It may vary these lines, enrich them, but it 
must not interfere with fheir general character. 

There should be no attempt to make a flat ornament look as if it were 
raised. A constant familiarity with imitation dulls one’s enjoyment of 
the real thing; and this is an imitation which can never be successful, a 
pretentious desire to do something not worth doing. Flat patterns have 
their own beauty, which would be lost. A wall, for example, should 
look fiat, and as for a floor, the flatter the better. The most beautiful 
floor coverings are Oriental rugs, not only because of their fine color, 
but because the patterns are geometrical and flat. In carpets all patterns 
of shaded flowers and scrolls are bad. The shaded parts look raised, as 
if you might stub your toe against them, and the scrolls look as if they 
were in constant motion. 

Seale is important in patterns, as is, also, appropriateness of differ- 
ent styles of patterns to different places and materials. 

Seale in furniture is practically set by the size of a human being, and 
modified somewhat by the size of the room. Chairs may be smaller or 
larger, but their variations in either direction are limited by the fact 
that they are made to sit on. Seale in patterns, however, is practically 
unrestricted, and should be chosen for definite reasons and to produce 
definite effects. I admit that it is discouraging when you have decided 
that you want a paper with a small pattern, to be told in the shops that 
“they are not using them.’’ As if the size and requirements of your 
room changed, and could one year need a plain paper, the next a little 
speckly, spotted paper, and the next enormous scrawly or big-striped 
pattern; whereas the beauty of any one of these papers depends on its 
proper use and contrast with other surfaces. You do not want flowered 
walls, flowered carpets, flowered table covers, cushions and curtains— 
everything flowered. If you have chintz curtains, choose a plain wall. 
If you have a figured wall, choose plain or nearly plain curtains and 
covers. Always have some plain or nearly plain spot to rest the eye on. 
This principle is invariable, irrespective of fashion. 

Most of the finer large patterns are so broken and interlaced that it is 
diffieult to tell where the unit of the pattern begins and where it ends. 
A paper or stuff with a large or striking pattern is a decoration in itself, 
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and should not be spoiled by having pictures hung on it. Pictures look 
better on plain or nearly plain colored walls. The plainer the walls, 
the less the smaller pictures need mounts; which is an advantage, since a 
great many mats give a spotty effect to a room. _ It is only in very large 
houses that large, heavy furniture and large patterned papers should be 
used, as these things in a small room make it look much smaller. For 
small rooms one should select small, inconspicuous patterns. What- 
ever size the room may be, the wall covering should never be so striking 
as to cease to be a background for the people and furniture. If there are 
large figures on the wall and they come down back of the people, you 
don’t clearly see the people in the room and you do n’t enjoy the wall 
pattern. Those who have seen the delivery room in the Publie Library 
in Boston, with the high-paneled woodwork and the Abbey decorations 
above, will remember how much more effective it is for being relieved by 
the plain surface below. 

Quite as important as intrinsic beauty is appropriateness of pattern. 
Let us imagine a pattern of bunches of roses tied with fluttering ribbons, 
with here and there a butterfly—charming in itself, but as a carpet to 
walk on utterly unsuitable. On floors you want patterns that give the 
impression of solidity and flatness. 

Free and naturalistic patterns are better used where they are broken 
by folds than where they are not. When repeated, they are much less 
satisfactory than one might suppose, because accidental features when 
recurring over a large surface are much more trying than are sym- 
metrical forms. There is nothing so monotonous as variety, if only you 
get enough of it. I saw not long ago a beautifully drawn wall paper— 
sprays of roses; from one rose two petals were dropping. In the store 
where one saw only a small piece, people said, ‘‘How natural! how 
lovely!’’ On the wall that rose dropped its two petals at distances of two 
feet in horizontal and vertical lines all over the room; there was no 
escape. One wished that all the petals would drop, be swept up, and so 
finished. 

Light and gay and frivolous patterns, with sprays and garlands and 
bouquets, though charming in themselves, are suitable for muslin and silk 
curtains, chintz covers, and other furnishings of a temporary character, 
only wherever the effect of permanence and solidity is not sought. 

We now come to the consideration of color. The proportions of our 
rooms and the construction of our furniture is often beyond our control, 
but if we have bad color it is our own fault, and it is color more than 
anything else that makes a room attractive. As a general rule, the 
larger the surface the more subdued should be the color. In nature the 
really bright colors, gems and flowers, are all in small quantities. Large 
masses of flowers are broken into small pieces and separated by leaves, 
besides being further dulled by innumerable little shadows. A field of 
spring grass—the brightest thing I ean think of in any quantity—is not 
bright if compared with the brightest aniline dyes. 

We will put aside at once all rules for the production of beautiful 
effects through the combination of complementary colors, rules to be 
found in all the books written about the time of our Centennial in the 
dark ages of house-furnishing in our country. These rules tell you that 
you should put yellow with purple because the two are complementary ; 
likewise, that you should put blue with orange, and red with green. In 
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fact, the combination of complementary colors is generally unsatisfac- 
tory, because the colors are the extreme of contrast. It seems to me a 
curious idea that because two things are diametrically opposite that they 
therefore go well together. The contrasts which we admire are really 
modified contrasts. For this reason I think that the theory which leads 
to the combination of complementary colors cannot be followed in house- 
furnishing where the object desired is unity and restfulness of effect. 
Such unity and restfulness is best obtained through harmony of color. 
The laws of harmony in color are perfectly possible to find and to under- 
stand. When once understood, any one ean begin practicing at once, if 
only with pieces of colored paper. There should be one predominating 
color. This does not mean that all objects must be blue if blue is the 
color chosen; that one must have the traditional blue room, but it means 
that if blue is the chosen color, all other colors that enter the combina- 
tion must have blue in them. It means that some of the elementary 
color chosen as the predominating color must enter into all the other 
colors used in the room if the effect of the whole room is to be harmoni- 
ous. Each of the colors used in a room must be tempered, be it ever so 
little, with this predominating color. A peacock’s feather is beautiful 
because the colors in it—purple, green, and blue—all have in them some 
of the one elementary color—blue. Thus, cold grays, blues and greens 
go together, because they all have in them blue. To the above combina- 
tion you could add creams or mild buffs, because these colors would 
affiliate with the warm color in the green. But in such a room red or 
pink should be used very sparingly—pure red or pure pink, never. The 
red would have to be either terra-cotta or peach to harmonize with the 
greens, united to the greens by the common possession of yellow. ‘Lhe 
pink would have to be crimson or rose to harmonize with the blues, united 
to them by the common possession of blue. If red is desired in any 
quantity, the whole scheme must be changed and colors must be used 
having red in common, such as terra-cottas, tan colors, and all shades of 
brown. 

You can see at once how impossible it would be to have a room equally 
divided between two colors having nothing in common, such colors as a 
light violet blue and a light reddish brown, or as a cold gray and a hot, 
flannelly red. Now, if you once understand this principle, when you 
have a room that needs new curtains you can look at your wall paper and 
furniture and tell at once what color the curtains can be, and why. 
When, however, you have a new and empty house, and all the furnish- 
ing is to be new, there are other things to be considered. 

Every one knows that colors which have blue in them are cool, and 
colors with either red or yellow are warm. If one wanted a cool, light 
blue wall, it should certainly be put in a sunny, southern room. If a 
room is cheerless—perhaps it faces north—we can make it more cheerful 
by choosing yellows or buffs or reds. The color of the walls is also 
affected by the size of the windows and the quantity of light. A pure 
white wall is often very beautiful as one sees it in some of the Italian 
houses, with its narrow, gay border, its mirrors and white woodwork, 
where the windows are small and deep set, and the rooms large and 
shaded. And in the white paneled drawing-rooms of the colonial 
houses the white was n’t white as our ancestors danced the minuet by the 
soft flickering candle light, but a warm, mysterious gray. If we want 
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white where there is a strong light, it should be toned either pearly gray 
or cream. 

A summer house should have shaded, airy rooms, with cool colored 
walls and always muslin curtains. It requires less and simpler furnish- 
ings than a town house, because in summer we are less dependent on our 
indoor surroundings. In the winter, especially in the city, we don’t 
expect to receive pleasure by looking into our neighbors’ back yards, so 
require more to interest us immediately about us. 

Our first impression of a house is formed on entering the hall, where 








TABLE UPON WHICH THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE WAS SIGNED. 


one should perceive the character of cordiality and hospitality. As some 
one has well said: ‘‘The haphazard hall cannot but chill the owner and 
tell the stranger that guests are few and unexpected, perhaps not too 
weleome.’’ The colors should be warm; there should be rugs, a table 
for the hat or coat of a guest, a tray for cards, and a place for umbrellas 
and canes. 

The drawing-room or parlor, if there be such a room in the house, 
should be used as a room for social gatherings and receiving guests. It 
should have its furniture arranged in a number of little groups. The 
fireplace is always a good beginning for one, a sofa drawn up to it on 
one side, on the other perhaps a chair and little table with a lamp and 
books. Another group of chairs and a little table near the window, the 
chairs near enough for people to talk together easily, and here and there 
a light extra chair that another person might draw up to join a conver- 
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sation. This is no place for lounging chairs. Chairs should be comfort- 
able, but comfortable to sit up in, not to sit back in, upon the middle of 
one’s spine. The usual fault is that the seat is too deep and the back 
too slanting. This can sometimes be remedied bya cushion. And there 
should not be too many chairs. Plenty of space should be left to move 
about in. 

In the sitting or living room let us have a big table for books, easy 
chairs, a divan with bookshelves above it, a desk, sewing table, family 
photographs, one’s favorite pictures. 

If we are so fortunate as to have a library, we will begin with book- 
shelves all around the wall, but not so high that one cannot reach the 
top shelf easily. A big table for writing and for papers, magazines and 
books that are in u a small table that can easily be moved to a 
window. Comfortable chairs and an open fire, and, above all, plenty of 
light. 

The two characteristics of a bedroom should be freshness and restful- 
ness. Let there be nothing that can fatigue the eye by its complexity, 
sun, if possible, and have a light, clean and cheerful style of furnishing. 
The bed should be so placed that one can have air without a draught, 
and the dressing table where the light will fall on the person dressing. 
A soft rug and a little table with a few books beside the bed, a low easy 
chair, a light, straight chair before the dressing table, and a chest of 
drawers. . 

In the dining-room it is towards the table that our attention is chiefly 
directed. The table and sideboard sufficiently decorate the room, and 
there is no need of small ornaments. A eupboard with china and glass 
and the cups hung in rows is always attractive. In addition to the side- 
board there should be a serving table, placed near the pantry door, for 
convenience in serving. As a rule, colors of medium depth are more 
effective than pale colors, as here again they make better backgrounds 
for the table and the ladies’ dresses. There is an idea that pictures of 
food are suitable for a dining-room, but it seems to me that dead game 
and dead fish are not appetizing even in pictorial form. 

Evening is for most of us our time of leisure in which we enjoy our 
homes, and attractive lighting adds much to their beauty. When fur- 
naces were invented and fireplaces were given up the register did not 
quite take the place of the family hearth; so the fireplace came back to 
stay, for purely artistic and sentimental reasons. 

It is the same with lamps and candles. We cannot gather around the 
evening chandelier. 

Of gas I have nothing to say, except that it burns up the air, often 
smells, kills plants, and flickers, and if it is in a bad place in the room 
it cannot be changed at will, while a lamp can be moved about. A lamp 
on a table not only has the advantage of being better to read by, but it 
leaves the ends and corners of the room a little mysterious and in shadow 
and so makes it seem larger. 

The people whose homes are lighted by electricity, who do not sub- 
due it, but live in a blaze of light which penetrates every crack, assure 
you that it is not any brighter than sunlight, and forget that sunlight 
comes from outdoors and from above. The ceiling and upper part of the 
room are at least in shadow, and as generally the windows are only on 
one side of a room, the wall on the window side is also in shadow. 

EDITH BLAKE BROWN. 
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HOSE who remember the Norwegian section of the fine arts 
exhibit at the World’s Fair will perhaps recall certain queer- 
looking water-color drawings, hung in a row under some larger 
pictures, at one end of the room. At first glance these appeared 

to be the work of a child, so simple were they in treatment; merely out- 
lines filled in with flat masses of color, but on closer examination one 
found them to be the work of a very accomplished artist named Gerhard 
Munthe, who had purposely chosen that method of expression for g 


‘““THE DAUGHTERS OF THE VIKINGS’’ TAPESTRY. 


series of fairy-story pictures (which have since been carried out in tapes- 
try). These pictures looked like old tapestries, and indeed were copied 
in general style after certain antique pieces of woven tapestry which may 
be seen in the museums of Norway. 

So unusual and strong in national characteristics are Mr. Munthe’s 
compositions for tapestry-weaving that one is charmed and fascinated by 
them. They are always original, and have for subjects the very old 
traditions of the age of the Sagas, a period rendered weird and horrible 
by blood and darkness. He has not only studied the old designs, but 
also the spirit of those ages, and become thoroughly imbued with its fan- 
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tasies. A knowledge of Seandinavian myths and legends is necessary 
fully to comprehend the meaning of his work. Other Norwegian artists 
have been studying along the same lines, notably Miss Freda Hansen, 
whose work is original in design and woven by herself. The result of 
this work on the part of the artists is seen in the great popular interest 
now shown in Norway in every sort of hand-woven tapestry 

A society has been established in Christiania for the purpose of foster- 
ing this and other craft work. Every specimen of the very early work 
has been carefully studied, and tapestry-weaving has become decidedly 
the fad. 

The illustration, Rinsekor (Whitsuntide choir), is from a tapestry of 
Miss Hansen’s which was shown at the fair in Stockholm last summer. 
It is a large piece of work, and the figures are life size. The coloring is 
very agreeable, in large masses. The nimbus around each head is in 
silver thread. The large central mass of the background is blue with 
an upper border of green. This tapestry was considered one of the best 
in the exhibition. 

While the artists who are interested in tapestry-weaving thus make 
pictures in tapestry, others are content to copy well-known conventional 
patterns and weave large or small pieces according to the patience and 
perseverance of the individual, for it is rather slow work. 

Among the people living in the far-away mountain districts the tradi- 
tions of tapestry-weaving have descended from mother to daughter from 
the age of the Vikings to the present time. In all the large farmhouses 
weaving is carried on as part of the regular housework, and girls are 
employed to do nothing else. 

In early times, according to the historians, it was the serious occupa- 
tion of the Vikings’ wives and daughters to make large tapestries repre- 
senting the conquests of the family heroes. When completed these were 
hung on the walls of the great hall, with the armor and weapons of the 
Vikings. These tapestries are described as having been very beautiful; 
especially did the historian commend the variety and beauty of the 
colors. In making their dyes only vegetable substances were used. No 
aniline dyes, such as the modern chemists have so skillfully com- 
pounded, were known. The woods and fields were searched for certain 
plants. Coloring matter was extracted from them, and by various com- 
binations known only to themselves the colors were produced. It is 
probable that these were simple primary colors, such as red, blue, green 
and yellow, which, with black and white, furnished them with all they 
required. While these colors lacked the brilliancy of modern dyes, they 
more than made up for them in the richness and permanency of the 
colors. All the labor of preparing the wool, spinning the yarn, dyeing 
and weaving it, as well as that of making the designs, was done by 
women, under the direction of the mistress of the house, who constantly 
worked with her daughters and house servants. 

A few of these very old and remarkable pieces of tapestry were pre- 
served in a castle in Denmark, until destroyed by fire a few years ago. 
They were said to have been the work of a queen. 

Since the fading away of the heroic ages and the succession of 
modern civilization with its manufacturies of all sorts, tapestry-weaving, 
together with other handicrafts, has been carried on only by the peas- 
antry or farmers living in remote districts. In the lonely mountain 
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these Norwegian rugs re- 
mind one very strongly of 
the Mexican and Indian 
rugs, which are woven on 
very primitive hand looms. 
The same large masses of 
color, with very little mix- 
ing of tints in the figures, 
as well as the simple geo- 
metrical design, are charac- 
teristic of all. 


From the point of view 
of good decorative quality 
too much importance cannot 
be given to these very char- 
acteristics. To eyes accus- 
tomed to the attenuated 


forms and sickly colors of 
our ordinary manufactured 
stuffs these strong, bold 


designs and positive colors 


are quite likely offend, 
but they improve on ac- 
quaintance and become very 


agreeable things to live 
with. IDA J. BURGESS. 











farmhouses the looms have 
always been kept busy weav- 
ing rugs of various designs 
and patterns, following 
more or less closely all the 
traditions of earlier times. 
The weaver usually works 
out from memory, according 
to her own inspirations, any 
pattern she chooses. Geo- 
metrical figures in a great 
variety of combinations are 
used for the main body of 
the work, with a border of 
zigzag lines, or small blocks 
between the lines of black 
and white. In the case of a 
large piece of tapestry, it is 
usually made in several long 
strips, which are afterwards 
sewn together, as the looms 
are not over six feet wide. 
Certain characteristics of 
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House or Mr. Nat Goopwin. 


THE NEW ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE OF 
MR. NAT GOODWIN. 





to a class peculiarly a gypsy tribe, almost as pathetically unat- 

tached as Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘The Man Without a Country,”’ 

and from the very nature of their work cut off from the restraints 
and the pleasures of ordinary citizenship. A few of the most successful 
actors, however, have cast an anchor in a safe harbor, and have taken 
places where they pass a few weeks each year. 

Mr. Irving, of course, has his home or homes, and every one knows 
of Mr. Jefferson’s place at Buzzard’s Bay. Mr. Goodwin has recently 
made an investment in England which probably places him above any 
other member of his profession in the matter of an estate; or more 
strictly speaking, places Miss Maxine Elliott in such a condition, for the 
place was given to her upon her wedding day by Mr. Goodwin. 

The place is in Kent, only a little over half an hour from London, 
and was constructed, as the English advertisement said, ‘‘by a noble 
ord about thirty years ago, under the most celebrated architect of the 
day, the idea being to obtain upon an advantageous site a complete 
replica of a fourteenth century house.”’ 


% is seldom that an actor can be said to havea home. He belongs 
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there is a drive of two or three miles through the 
has made Kent famous since the days of the Hep- 
day in June is distracting in its loveliness. The 
its thatched roof and latticed windows, is pictur- 
the towering foliage, and guards the passage of the 
{ sweeps in great curves towards the house. This 
ited plateau, surrounded by terraces and slopes 
y old-fashioned terrace walls with arched recesses 
from the house over the receding park and wood- 
country beyond are truly English, and there is 
ore fascinating than English rural scenery. It is 
spiring, but inexpressibly picturesque, fertile and 


d exterior is of the type we expect to see in Tudor 
the ornamental effect of the timber and plaster, the 
boldly treated as a predominationg feature of deco- 
very numerous, and leaded with diamond-shaped 


rular and large, and is paneled entirely with wood. 
dining-room and study are all on the same level, 
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and paneled completely. The ceilings in all these rooms have pendant 
scroll-work and plaster, a detail of Gothic architecture which does not 
seem either attractive or useful. There is a half-story to the level of 
the upper terrace, upon which opens a very large and beautiful drawing- 
room. The walls of this room are paneled in oak, with massive book- 
cases of Gothic design built into them at intervals. Under the diamond 
windows and in the deep recesses are window seats and lockers. In this 
room there is an elaborately carved oak mantel, with a clock in the 
center, and the ceiling is decorated in plaster. Like all English houses 
of this character, besides the principal bedrooms, which are very large, 
some twenty-two by twenty feet, there are numerous dressing-rooms, 
bath-rooms and many servants’ rooms, housemaids’ closets, store-rooms 
and the like. From all of these charming views of the surrounding 
country are obtainable. The domestic offices on the ground floor consist 
of linen-room, store-room, housekeeper’s room, butler’s pantry, china 
closet, lamp room, cook’s room, servants’ hall, dairy, larders, knife 
house, coal house, beer and wine cellar, besides an unusually fine 
kitchen. 

It is curious to note these names, which have not occurred to most of 
us since the days when Sir Walter’s novels were our chief literary 
stimulant. An American housekeeper would surely be at a loss to know 
for what most of these apartments are intended. The entire place is on 
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the same seale. The stable, for example, has attached to it a spacious 
yard, covered with a glass roof, besides harness rooms, grooms’ rooms, 
and so forth. The stable is surmounted by a turret containing a striking 
and chiming clock. 

In every way the house and outhouses are on a generous and baronial 
scale, and are interesting as an example of how differently our relatives 
live in old England. There are forty-four acres of land attached to the 
place; of these twenty-two are freehold, and the balance is held on a long 
lease from the crown at a moderate ground rental. The pleasure ground 
was originally part of the ancient Crown Woods, and the natural con- 
tour of the ground made the terracing and other landscape effects more 
easily obtained. A good deal of the old timber remains and helps to 
ornament the lawn and walks. The lower lawn is arranged for two ten- 
nis courts, and the middle one forms a grass promenade. The third tier 
has a fountain and two recessed alcoves, and is protected by a long ter- 
race-wall. 

There is a fine kitchen garden, walled in and fully stocked with 
choice fruit trees, besides greenhouses, vinery, orchard-houses and 
foreing pits. Adjoining the pleasure ground, from which it falls away 
steeply, are nearly twenty acres of timber park, and a fine wood of 
about the same size covered with well-grown timber, underwood, bracken 
and heather. In the wood are numerous walks, glades and vistas, in 
most of which nature has been but slightly assisted. 

Altogether a pleasant wedding present, one could imagine, and inter- 
esting as an example of the different way an Englishman has of building 
his home. In this country there are few places of this character, while 
there it is one only of many. Here men with equal financial opportuni- 
ties pay huge sums for corner lots in half suburban districts, and cover 
the greatest portion of the ground with massive cut-stone houses. 

Mr. Goodwin has done well to secure this noble estate, and no one 
but will wish him leisure and opportunity to enjoy its large hospitality. 

H. V. CLAY. 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


HE ordinary article of advice on the decoration of a house is very 
apt to assume that it will always be day there. As a matter of 
fact, a good part of the usefulness of a house comes at night, and 
it is then that we most generally throw open our house for 

social purposes and for the inspection of outsiders. So the problem of 
artificial lighting becomes a very important one. But it is not very gen- 
erally recognized as such, and as many houses are ruined by bad lights 
as by any one other means. You can furnish a room ever so elaborately, 
and make it seem quite bare by having a blaze of lights in the wrong 
place; you can seat your guest ever so comfortably, and make his visit a 
torture by having a glare directly in his eyes; and you can furnish your 
room ever so coolly for summer, and then heat it to the boiling point by 
ill-advised attempts to illuminate every corner brilliantly. 

Fortunately, as it happens, one simple rule rigidly adhered to will 
bring you safely out of any difficulty. The light should never shine 
directly in any one’s eyes. Physically this is an absolute essential if 
you have any wish to preserve your eyesight. Innumerable cases of 
optical deficiency, according to physicians, are traceable to this one 
cause. No one’s eyes can stand direct rays for long without weakness, 
a tired feeling, and finally a headache. The attempt to read by a blazing 
gas jet some four feet above the head has brought innumerable people to 
wearing glasses. The one obvious and necessary way out of the diffi- 
culty is to have your lights low and well shaded. In reading the light 
should never be more than a foot at most higher than the eye, and it 
should be so shaded that not a ray of light can fall directly upon the eye 
itself, but only in a full flood upon the printed page. As to the other 
lights in the room, they need not be placed quite so low as the reading 
lamp or light, although for decorative purposes, as will be explained later, 
it is generally better not to place them too high. But from whatever 
height it comes, the light should meet the eye softened by glass or china 
or silk or paper. There is perhaps only one exception to this rule. At 
one’s dressing table the lights are rightly left bare, for that is the place 
where one wants to see quite plainly, and where anything cutting 
off the light would be a hindrance. But in that case there ought to be 
other lights in the Vedroom properly covered, or else the light by the 
dressing table ought to have a shade which could easily be put on when 
one was not occupied with a minute inspection of one’s person or cos- 
tume at the glass. 

Comfort absolutely demands the shaded light, and so does decorative 
beauty. A mild, soft light is always to be preferred to a glaring white 
light; and the shades of the lights are really the easiest way of success- 
fully introducing color into your scheme of decoration. It 1s possible to 
have various colors, but perhaps the best effect is obtained by having all 
the lights in a room the same color. A drawing-room with all the lights 
in pink may be made a delightful spot in which women look their best. 
Red and yellow are good colors and increase the rich and mellow look of 
the room in which they are used. A library papered in green with 
white woodwork looks peculiarly restful and studious, with the some- 
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what old-fashioned white-lined green shades on the reading lamps. Blue 
and most greens are to be avoided as giving the room and the people in 
it a ghastly look. The whole effect of a room can be changed bythe 
color which lights it. 

As to the decorative difference between high and low lighting, any one 
who has ever lived in a sparsely furnished room can bear witness. Light 
a ring of gas jets up near the ceiling, and the whole room looks barren. 
The ceiling itself becomes the most prominent feature of the room, and 
its bare expanse dominates the whole apartment. Put your lights down 
a little lower, and let the light fall on your rugs and what furniture you 
have; let a slight dimness in the farthest corners distract too much 
attention from them, and you will find the room which was formerly bar- 
ren will take on a comfortable, snug look. The same rule applies to 
rooms which are furnished to their fullest capacity; the ceiling is not 
the feature to be emphasized, and high or unprotected lights are sure to 
bring about this result. Of course to this rule there are exceptions. For 
example, suppose you are wanting to light a ball-room, the ceiling of 
which is so high that lights up there are safely out of the range of the 
eyes. The effect of spaciousness is what you want; the room is to be 
filled with people, and a clear general view must be possible. In such 
a case the hard brilliancy of uncovered lights is exactly what is needed. 

And for those who can employ electricity there is a possible lighting 
from the ceiling. A very successfully lit dining-room in New York has 
a rich coffered ceiling. In the squares between the crossbeams have 
been placed four flattened hemispheres of pinkish opalescent glass. 
Behind these and next the ceiling are electric lights, which diffuse a soft 
pinkish light all through the room. They are not called upon to do all 
the illuminating, for around the side walls incandescent lights with pink 
shades and on the table candles, similarly protected, furnish light. The 
effect of the lights on the ceiling is very good. The ceiling itself is rich 
enough to stand illumination, and high enough to bring the lights out of 
the immediate range of the eye. But the scheme is rather elaborate, 
and for the simpler type of house rather out of the question. 

There is very little to be said for the ordinary chandelier, depending 
from the ceiling’s center. In a hall, where it usually assumes the form of 
a hanging lantern, it is perhaps at its best. In other rooms it had best 
be removed at once. If you cannot do this, because you are occupying 
temporarily a rented house, at least light all your jets and turn them 
very low, rather than have a flaring jet at one side while the rest of 
the chandelier remains in hideous uselessness. 

Of actual means of illumination there are four which are employed in 
the modern house— candles, kerosene lamps, gas and electricity. There 
are few points in favor of gas; it is exceedingly heating, takes the fresh- 
ness out of the atmosphere, and is, moreover, exceedingly difficult to 
shade properly. The ordinary jet of gas is so wide and blows about 
so freely when in a draft that it can ordinarily be enclosed only in a 
rather ugly and bulbous globe. The result is that sidelights with gas 
are somewhat clumsy. If you cannot have electricity, use gas in hall- 
ways, bath-rooms, at the dressing table in your bedroom, but in your draw- 
ing-room, library and dining-room depend almost entirely upon lamps 
and candles. Candles have been advocated strongly in many quarters of 
late, but as a matter of fact they are somewhat impracticable in the draw- 
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ing-room. The light of a candle is in itself the most agreeable known, 
but the candle itself requires a great deal of care. If burned in the 
drawing-room through the whole evening, it must be renewed every day. 
And although an occasional candle without a shade will not annoy most 
people, to be perfectly safe shades must always be used. It is possi- 
ble to get very large wax candles, such as are used in churches, which 
will burn for a great many evenings and require no attention. In 
exceedingly hot weather two or three such candles will light a room 
without adding at all to the discomfort of high temperature. 

Kerosene lamps, though they have often an unpleasant odor when 
carelessly tended, are, on the whole, extremely satisfactory. It is hardly 
necessary to urge their use; for during the last six or seven years they 
have been extremely fashionable. There is only one thing to be urged 
about them. They are for lighting primarily, and a piano lamp should 
stand by the piano and not behind the lace curtains in a bay window, 
where it serves only to light the street. Whether you put shades or 
globes on your lamps is largely a matter of taste, but it should never be 
forgotten that the reading lamp has a shade, never a globe. 

A very pretty effect may be obtained by putting a number of small 
brass lamps with brackets on the side wall here and there, and shading 
them with the small linen shades usually sold for use on candles. These 
lamps would furnish the general illumination of the room, and a larger 
lamp or two supply the needs of readers. 

Those who have electricity have the possibility of ideal illumination. 
Small incandescent burners can be put everywhere within reach of each 
comfortable chair, and the light covered by its small silk or linen shade 
can be turned on or off at any minute. Instead of kerosene lamps, 
candlesticks holding an incandescent at the top covered with globe or 
shades are very serviceable. The employment of electricity with a 
lamp, which, by its large reservoir, was obviously intended for oil, cannot 
be advised ; but electric lamps are to be had occasionally, and are sure 
to be supplied shortly to meet the demand. 

For the dining table, even in the electrically lighted house, nothing 
better than candles, carefully shaded, has ever been found. A iamp is 
clumsy and obstructs the view, while overhead lighting usually gets in the 
eyes. Furthermore, the candles, in their silver sticks with their small 
colored shades, are in themselves a charming decoration. Many people, 
instead of the real candles, use what is known as coachmen’s can- 
dles, porcelain affairs holding a small candle, continually kept at the 
top by a little spring. But the thing is so manifestly a fraud that it can 
scarcely be commended, even though it may be convenient. It is possi- 
ble to have a very broad umbrella shade over your dining table, just low 
enough to keep the light away from the eyes, and yet high enough to 
allow you to.see every one around the table. This may be used either 
with electricity or gas, and if carefully adjusted is a very good arrange- 
ment. 

Finally, it is to be said that shaded lighting does not mean dark- 

ness, aS SO many people seem to think. There are people who find a 
half-twilight agreeable and restful. But there are more who like plenty 
of brightness. They should always have it, but they should never let 
the lights get beyond their control. Have as much light as you wish, 
but have it where you want it and as you want it. DONALD WARREN. 
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A CONSISTENT CAMP LODGE. 


N planning a lodge there seems to be great difficulty in avoiding the 
temptation of crowding it full of affected appliances supposed to 
be connected with life in the green wood, not to mention those 
atrocious chairs made of polished horns of Texan steers. That 

there must be a large effect of rusticity is quite proper, as long as such 
effect is gained by the use of materials consistent with the locality. The 
material will be rough, because it has not been planed down or the bark 
is still upon the timber; but if the rustic effect is gained quite patently 
by artificial means and at the expense of extra labor, then, of course, 
it becomes bad at once. One of the most attractive lodge interiors is 
that of ‘‘Summer Brook,’’ which stands upon the East Hill in Keene 
Valley, in the Adirondacks. The very look of it is fragrant with the 
odor of the balsam fir, and sweeping its low roof one can fancy the 
swaying branches of the huge pine trees that guard the hillside. With- 
out, the ground is carpeted thick with the needles of former seasons, 
while lower down the brook runs noisily through its wild, rough course. 

The fireplace is one of monumental character, and frequently of 
use, not only in the fall and spring, but also in the chill of the evening 
during summer. The thick plank which serves as a shelf has some of 
the bark still upon its edge, and the stair-rail, to agree with the interior 
of the log walls, is as rough as when hewn upon the hillside. 

There is a certain conformity of the means to the end, a certain 
unaffected livableness about this room that makes it very seductive. 
The proportions are fine, and there are no jarring notes, nor anything 
suggestive of the city. 

The pillows on the floor are not for ornament, but, as they will indi- 
eate, were used but shortly before the photograph was taken. It is the 
misfortune of every one that the limitations of mechanical ingenuity 
have failed to create thus far any method of reproducing color. The 
effect of the autumn leaves, so generously distributed, must be imagined 
in memory, like the breath of the pine trees and of the mountains. 
Unlucky the person who has no memory of these things in the past, nor 
any hope or longing for them in the time to come. 
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IRAN, CIRCASSIAN AND SAMARCAND RUGS. 


HOUGH of many different makes, the rugs of Persia are very 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. The similarity of 
design being much more marked than in the product of other 
countries, if becomes more a question of what the average char- 

acteristics of each class may be than of any clearly defined points which 
differentiate them without fail. 

Sometimes it may be the predominance of one or two colors, some- 
times merely the prevailing size or proportions which enables a classifica- 
tion to be made. 

The Iran rugs vary in size from four by six feet to those as large as nine 
by twenty, but the extreme sizes are very rare and command an exor- 
bitant price, whether otherwise good or not. The colors most employed 
are green, red, blue, ivory, or when new, white, and sometimes a bit of 
golden yellow. Red and blue are, however, the most common colors. 

The quality of the wool is nearly always of the finest. The warp is 
of cotton, and always white; the woof of wool, as is the knotting. 

The design is almost always small, with several small borders in which 
the detail is quite elaborate. These borders are frequently as many as 
seven in number in good examples. The much admired palm leaf 
figure is to be seen in many of the fine examples of the Iran. It is quite 
probable that no rug made is more able to stand continuous wear than 
this variety, and its texture and luster are remarkable. Such a union 
of practical and esthetic qualities naturally make of it an exceedingly 
expensive rug, and its scarcity and price are rapidly increasing each 
year. 

The Cireassian rug is probably the rarest of all Persian rugs in 
America. For example, only a very few good specimens have ever been 
sold in Chicago, though imitations or rugs of other origin, but labeled 
Cireassian, are frequently to be met with. The few specimens referred 
to were all blue and white, and about four by seven feet in size. The 
blue is sometimes of the dark Persian character, and the white has the 
mellowness of old ivory. The blue in some will run into several tones 
and shades, but always is used with white alone. The warp and woof 
are of cotton in very fine strands, while the knots are of wool of particu- 
larly good quality. 

The Samareand rugs are made on the Chinese frontier, and stand 
as a class by themselves, as nothing can well be mistaken for them. 
The colorings are usually in bright reds, blues and yellows; the latter 
color is much more conspicuous than in any other Oriental product, and 
is the prevailing color almost invariably, and of a very vivid tone. The 
warp is cotton, the woof and knotting of wool. Now and then the better 
grades have an admixture of silk, and even entire rugs of silk are made, 
but in these the coloring is very crude. 

The design, however, is the distinguishing feature, full as it is of 
Chinese influence. A typical design of a good rug of this class, for 
example, is a background of soft red with a closely woven zigzag 
design in dull blue over the whole center. In this are large circular 
figures in brilliant yellow, surrounding red or blue dragons or other 
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grotesque animals. These circular figures are always the feature of the 
rug, and in design remind one of Chinese money. The border is often 
in straight lines, with a simple zigzag figure in one color. Good speci- 
mens are very silky, but the knots are so loosely woven that the rug is 
hardly suitable for the rough usage it is liable to receive in this country. 
It soon roughs up and the design becomes much obliterated. 

It is truly a little appreciated fact how rapidly all classes of fine rugs 
are becoming exhausted. Every one knows, of course, that it is only 
the older rugs that are really beautiful, and that the modern made Ori- 
ental rugs have seldom much to recommend them. Yet, at the present 
enormous consumption, it cannot be but a very few years before the 
supply will be quite exhausted. 

Oriental rugs are purchased in bales, without the buyer knowing 
whether he has good, bad or indifferent until the bale is opened. Dur- 
ing the past few years the average quality developed by such openings 
has been steadily decreasing. 

Under these circumstances, and in view of the fact that a well 
selected rug will, without exaggeration, last a lifetime, it would be well 
for every one interested in the subject to provide himself with a few good 
specimens while there is yet time. WALTER E. BROWNE. 


% 


HISTORICAL CHINA. 


HINA HUNTING has become, in the last few years, not only a 
fad, but a business; and in order to become a successful collec- 
tor one has to be thoroughly acquainted with Mr. Prime’s work, 
and Alice Morse Earle’s ‘‘China Collecting in America.’’ In 

the few years I have been collecting old china I have found some very 
fine specimens, and my travels have taken me into almost every State in 
the Union. Pleasure and disappointment go hand in hand, and are con- 
stant companions of the china hunter. For, when in search of hidden 
treasure, you suddenly come upon some gray old farmhouse with moss- 
covered roof, which you find contains some piece you have been in 
search of, but never before have found, and after the usual greetings you 
start to pave the way to the purchase of the treasure, which you think 
you have almost in your grasp, it certainly is distressing to have your 
hopes shattered by a firm negation from the farmer’s wife. So you 
must drive away with the old farmhouse stamped upon your memory, 
and with the meager consolation that there may be yet a time, for the 
farmer and his wife are old, and they alone appreciate what value their 
cupboard holds within its recesses. 

In my hunting expeditions I have found more desirable specimens 
in the New England States, although in the past few years it has been 
almost impossible to purchase anything from the country folk, for deal- 
ers have placed agents in nearly every county, and when a rare specimen 
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THE ‘‘ PILGRIM’’ PLATE. 


is found it is bought at almost 
any price. In early china 
collecting days the china hun- 
ter had comparatively easy 
work; then the farmers’ 
wives gladly brought out 
their old-fashioned ware and 
as gladly sold it, as with the 
money they could purchase 
something that to them was 
much prettier than the old 
dark blue or the copper and 
silver luster of their father’s 
day. But now one can drive 
through the country, stop- 
ping at every quaint old place, 
without even seeing or hear- 
ing of any good specimens, 
and if by chance one comes 
across anything that is desir- 


able, the housewife, with a knowing smile, will tell you that she could 
have disposed of it many times, but no price will induce her to part with it. 

Very few pieces of china of value to the collector were made in the 
States, the Bennington ware being the only desirable china I have ever 


found, all the other productions having been made in England. 


In my 


collection, which comprises most of the historical dark blue wares, are a 
few plates and platters, and the accompanying pictures will give some 


idea of their interest. 


The Pilgrim plate, with the stamp upon its back of Enoch Wood & 
Son, Burslem, is one of the specimens which is especially prized by all 
descendants of the Pilgrims. This 
plate is of Staffordshire ware, of 


a medium blue color. In the cen- 
ter of the plate is a picture of the 
Mayflower and a small boat filled 
with Pilgrim Fathers landing on 
Plymouth Rock, upon which are 
inscribed the names, Carver, Win- 
slow, Bradford, Brewster and 
Standish. Above the print is the 
inscription, ‘‘Landing of the 
Fathers at Plymouth, December 
22, 1620.’ The border consists 
of a handsome design of eagles 
and serolls divided by four medal- 
lions. The upper one contains 
the words ‘‘America Independent 
July 4, 1776;’’ the lower, the 
words, ‘‘Washington born 1732 
—died 1799.”’ 

These plates, according to 
Librarian Drew of Plymouth 


‘“PaRK THEATER’’ PLATE. 
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Hall, were made in England by order of John Blany Bates, a contractor, 
who in 1820, built the Plymouth Courthouse. He had it so nearly com- 
pleted that the dinner of the bi-centennial celebration of the landing of 
the Pilgrims was provided in that building. Daniel Webster was orator 
of the day, and after his famous address the collection of crockery was 
sold to the highest bidders for souvenirs. 

Another plate equally as rare, is one bearing the picture of the old Park 
Theater, New York, including the lower end of City Hall Park, where 
the postoffice now stands. In the distance is seen the spire of the old 
brick church where Dr. Spring preached. The border is an oak leaf and 
acorn, and the color blue, but not dark. The old Park Theater was built 
in 1797. It was opened on January 20, 1798, the first play being ‘‘As 
You Like It.’’ In May, 1820, it was destroyed by fire; rebuilt in 1821, 
and opened with ‘‘Wives as They Were and Maids as They Are.’’ It 
was again burnt on December 16, 1848. 

Another platter which is much sought after and prized for its histor- 
ical connections is the Lafayette Landing platter. The print is dark 
blue, and the border a handsome design of laurel leaves and roses. In 
the center of the platter is a design bearing at the base the words, 
‘Landing of Lafayette at Castle Garden, New York, August 24, 1824.”’ 
In the foreground are sentinels on horseback and a row of smoking can- 
nons. In the bay beyond are several ships and sailboats. I have seen, 
besides the plates and platters, washbowls and pitchers, and also one full 
dinner service bearing the same design. 

A pitcher which I found a short time ago in Vermont is one of the 
most desirable specimens it has been my good fortune to discover. It is 
of old Bristol ware, with the bust of Stephen Decatur of the United 
States navy on one side, on the other a picture of one of his naval 
engagements, and on the front the American eagle. The color of the 
pitcher is white with copper luster band, and the pictures are black. 

It will not be amiss to say that it is futile to collect trashy wares or 
to buy cracked or broken pieces, but when a desirable old piece is dis- 
covered a few dollars should not stand in the way of its acquisition; for 
china, even more truly than wine, improves with age, and these interest- 
ing old American pieces, valuable alike historically and decoratively, 
will soon be almost impossible to find. CARRIE BRENTON DALE. 
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ALTERATIONS OF OLD HOUSES. 


HOUGH there are comparatively few so fortunate as to be able to 
build for themselves their own ideal habitations, there are many 
who may gradually change and improve their present surround- 
ings. Many of the most charming and completely satisfying 

houses are a product of this system of evolution. In fact, there are not 
wanting arguments to prove that it is by far the best and most successful 
method of making a home. Just as a ready-made home has never the 
charm and individuality equal to that of an old and self-developed place, so 


Room IN RESIDENCE OF Mr. WENDELL F. Brown, Boston. 


in building a new house, there are sure to be mistakes and disappointments. 
The client does not clearly see his house from the plans, and the archi- 
tect cannot well grasp the client’s desires from his non-professional 
method of explaining them. So, for most people, it would be far better 
to buy a house in which they saw the germ of their own ideal, and then 
develop the schemes, one by one, as means and opportunities allowed. 
Many an old house, barren and unattractive in its first appearance, has 
been transformed into a thoroughly beautiful place, by an ornamental 
window cut in the blank south wall, a wing added here and some flimsy 
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scroll-saw work knocked off there, until the whole aspect of the place has 
been altered and improved. 

Almost every one is called upon to decorate at times, to paint, to 
calcimine, and to paper; and if many people could realize what complete 
metamorphoses they can achieve by slight alterations, the habit would 
grow and spread throughout the land. 

Mr. Wendell F. Brown of Boston has made such an experiment with 
very good success. 

Having in an old-fashioned house, a small library and parlor adjoin- 
ing, neither of which was large enough to be effective, Mr. Brown 
determined to throw the two together into one good-sized living room. 
The two rooms, though both of moderate size only, when combined, made 
avery generous apartment, and lent at once a more ample appearance 
to the entire house. In order to give the effect of an ingle nook to the 
library portion of the new room, and to make the region of the hearth 
more seductive, the ceiling of this portion was lowered two feet below 
that in the main part, which was formerly the parlor. The woodwork 
in this is white enamel, while that in the the fireplace end is of Wash- 
ington red cedar. This wood not only has a pleasant aroma, but finishes 
in a very beautiful dark color. Mr. Brown has paneled walls, ceiling 
and chimney-breast completely with it. It is being used extensively in 
place of whitewood on account of its non-shrinkable qualities, and is 
finished in this case with one coat of oil and five coats of shellac rubbed 
down with pumice-stone and oil. The fireplace and mantel are extremely 
good and severely simple. On either side of the mantel the remainder 
of the end wall carries bookshelves built into place and extending from 
the floor to the lowered ceiling. Along the wall and under the windows 
are box benches, with upholstered cushion mattresses. It would have 
been an improvement had the spindles been omitted in the short wall 
still demarking the two rooms, though if one must have spindles, they 
could not be plainer nor less objectionable. The furniture is very good, 
though -here again one might spare the tabouret as hardly consistent 
with the colonial character of the furniture. Standing boldly out 
against the burlap wall is the never tiresome ‘‘Victory,’’ which carries 
to a remarkable degree in its plaster folds the spirit and rush of a flying 
embodiment of glory. 

Altogether the room is very effective, very livable, and in every way a 
great improvement upon the original two, while it serves as an example 
of what may be done with old houses. 


De 
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NOTES. 


VERY interesting paper to an American was read before the Royal 
A Institute of British Architects in April, 1898. The subject was 
‘‘A Study of Domestic Architecture in the Eastern States of 
America in the Year 1896,’’ and the author was Mr. A. N. Pater- 
son, M. A. The paper has been published, together with the discussion 
that followed it, in the ‘‘Journal of the Royal Institute,’’ and is of interest 
to us not so much for what it says as in the particulars which seem to 
arouse the most astonishment on the part of the Englishmen. The gen- 
eral and universal heating of the houses; the almost unexcepted use of 
wood, clapboards and shingles in rural districts, and the general open- 
ness of the plan are among the subjects much dwelt upon, and so 
indicate their absence in English domestic architecture. The most 
eurious thing, however, to Mr. Paterson is the prevalence of the 
bedroom closet, which both he in his paper and his fellow members in 
their discussion considered, apparently, as quite the seventh wonder of 
the world. To Americans who are accustomed to select their houses fre- 
quently upon no higher plane than that the one has larger and more 
numerous closets than the other, it seems quite incredible that the gen- 
eral English house should have none at all in the bedrooms. The only 
objection to them raised during the discussion was that by being a con- 
venient hiding place for untidy things of all character they might be a 
temptation to uncleanliness, which rightly enough is the béte noir of an 
Englishman. Another matter for surprise was the general practice of 
providing a wide porch or veranda. This was generally approved of. 


HERE is a gratifying movement on foot to foster in young minds, 
‘| while yet at school, some rudimentary artistic appreciation, and 
perhaps in a measure to counteract the shocking influence of the 
store windows and often almost as reprehensible home surroundings. 
In the public schools of many of our cities this effort is beginning to be 
quite noticeable. Up to very recently it was practically certain that a 
stranger arriving in any locality might readily pick out the schoolhouse 
if he selected the ugliest and most barren-looking building in sight. The 
architectural character of the new public school buildings has improved 
to an astonishing degree, so that it is no exaggeration to say that their 
position to the surrounding buildings has been completely reversed, and 
from being the worst they have now become much the finest buildings in 
their neighborhood. 

The next development is in interior decoration, and here, too, a great 
advance is encountered. In cities like Aurora, Ill., for example, quite 
a rivalry has been engendered between the various schools as to which 
will be most attractively decorated and which will have the best pictures 
upon the wall. In Brooklyn the same influences are at work. There, 
one school in particular, known as No. 30, has window-boxes full of 
blooming plants, while the walls are hung with photographic reproduc- 
tions of thoroughly good works of art. In a period of two years iearly 
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one thousand dollars have been spent for pictures and casts. The pic- 
tures have been chosen especially in reference to the grades in which 
they are to hang, such as ‘‘Changing Pasture,’’ by Rosa Bonheur, being 
for the primary grades, animals being, of course, a subject of interest to 
the smallest of children; while in the higher rooms are to be found the 
‘‘Sistine Madonna,’’ Murillo’s ‘‘Holy Family,’’ Van Dyke’s ‘‘Stuart 
Baby,’’ and many photographs of distinguished statesmen, warriors and 
men of letters. 

The same idea is carried out at Hull House in Chicago, where the 
walls are covered with large photographs of inspiring and famous build- 
ings, and also of many beautiful paintings, landscapes and portraits. All 
this cannot but tend towards a much better standard, because it is quite 
certain that there is some absolute truth in beauty, and contrast must 
develop it. It is not merely a matter of environment, custom or taste. 
An imitation cut glass vase, blue in color, is bad to-day, to-morrow and 
all the time, here or in China, while quite as certainly a Canton plate is 
good and quite as universally. If the children, even of the poorest 
classes can see really beautiful things, and seeing, contrast them with 
chromos and painted sea shells, the effect must be beneficial. 


Navajo BLANKET, ‘‘Cross’’ DESIGN. 


HE similarity of design used in weaving by the Norse peasants in 
the remote mountain districts of Scandinavia and the Navajo 
Indians upon the plains of Arizona is one of the curious phases of 

art and human development. THe House BEavuTiFuL recently pub- 
lished an article upon the Navajo blanket, and this month there is one 
upon the tapestries of Norway. A comparison of the illustrations 
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shows the similarity of treatment and design to quite a remarkable 
degree. To make this comparison more easy there is illustrated here one 
of the finest specimens of Navajo blankets in Mr. Walter C. Wyman’s 
collection. It is the one mentioned in his article bearing the ‘‘cross”’ 
design, and inspired by the still potent influence of the early Spanish 
missions. There can certainly be no two races much farther apart geo- 
graphically or ethnologically than these two, and yet given similar mate- 
rials, wool, vegetable dyes and hand looms, they have produced a fabric 
remarkably similar in artistic feeling and design. 








EFERENCE has several times been made to the so-called ‘‘Morris”’ 
R style often seen in old New England wall papers. The illustra- 
tion is of a parlor in a Massachusetts town, and the paper is 
of an exceedingly heavy design with many of the constructional charac- 
teristics of the work of Mr. Morris. Of course it is quite unsuitable for 
such a small room, as it dwarfs even the tables and the chairs. No 
worse background could be devised possibly for pictures. Yet the 
design is not bad, by any means, and ina large hall it would be excellent. 
It is only printed as a curious example of how old styles are revived 
under other names 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Only such communications and questions will be printed in this department as are considered, 
through their relation to art and decoration, to be of general interest to the readers of the magazine. 

Subscribers, in asking questions involving the furnishing and decoration of rooms, are requested 
to send a rough sketch plan, showing doors and windows. 


I write to you for suggestions for furnishing the hall and parlor of my 
new house. I want the hall especially to be well furnished in dark, rich 
colors. It is not especially large, but I think it can be made quite attractive 
if I only knew what to buy for it. I also want help in furnishing the par- 
lor. I am to get entirely new furniture and hangings so kindly give me advice 
what to buy. I have a tall statue on a pedestal which I would like to use in 
this room, if advisable. You have no idea of the help we have had from 
your magazine. I think I can say that the second floor of this house is fur- 
nished entirely from suggestions from your magazine. N. 8. G. 


The description of hall and parlor is so meager, and as no address is 
given, we are unable to offer any very special ideas, as it is quite impos- 
sible to be sure of colors and treatment generally without knowing the 
size of rooms; woodwork, whether light or dark; what coloring may be 

‘in other rooms opening out of ones for which suggestions are asked, etc. 

One scheme of coloring would be: The hall in saffron; the walls 
figured in bold design, with plain ceiling of some lighter shade; the 
moldings to be washed over with water colors in two shades. A 
brownish carpet or rugs will tone into this wall; antique oak furniture, 
table and two chairs. The seat is presumably also oak; have upon it 
brown corduroy mattress cushions, and a few soft pillows covered with 
saffron colored silk, like the wall in shade. Over the table hang an oak- 
framed mirror, with plain brass hook, for hats and coats. Off of this a 
blue parlor would be charming; some particular shade that should not 
be made either muddy or crudely bright by contact with the saffron. 
The walls should be plain blue; different qualities of canvas may be had 
now which are painted or stained to match any sample sent. For the 
ceiling, if obtainable, a French paper; bouquet of roses tied with a blue 
ribbon on a cream ground would be very nice. The molding should be 
washed blue and cream, and again, if possible, have a cream mantel and 
cream tile; or mahogany mantel with cream tile. Over the mantel have a 
long colonial mirror with gilt frame. Before the fireplace put an Oriental 
rug containing blues and soft reds. A stained or painted floor would be 
best. Two or three rugs of the right coloring would brirg walls and 
ceiling into close relationship. The pictures should be few, water-colors 
by preference, with gilt frames, or fine Braun photographs. The 
hangings should be blue, lined with some shade from the roses, old rose 
ora dull pink. If the paper with bouquets cannot be found (the ordi- 
nary rose paper to be had in the shops is not proper for a parlor), the 
walls might be plain up to the picture molding, then a French paper in 
festoons and ribbons, such as may be obtained, used as a border, run 
clear around the room (the width of the paper forming the depth of the 
border). Another molding must be placed on top of the gay border, 
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and the ceiling a plain blue like the walls. Mahogany furniture is quite 
right for this room. Get a little at a time; really old pieces or excel- 
lent copies which may be had, and are quite as easy to find as bad 
copies if one has knowledge to select them. Many of our advertisers 
will gladly send you photographs of various pieces which they are able 
to supply. If we had a ground plan of this room, with sizes, we could 
plan the arrangement of the furniture for you. You need some good 
chairs, one or two comfortable ones, but mostly straight ones, which 
come in so many charming designs in mahogany. Qne good sofa or 
settee, one good sized table, and one or more smaller ones, and possibly 
one cabinet or corner closet. The library would be delightful done in 
green; hangings at hall doors should be golden brown. This would 
make a charming scheme of color, looking from one room to another, 
which is so much to be desired. It is important to remember that the 
eye, filled with yellow, accepts kindly the blue of the parlor, and mix- 
ing the blue and yellow prepares the eye for the green by a natural 
transition. Again it is desirable not to require too much effort of the 
eye, else your home will lack restfulness, the essence of good home- 
making. Do not, therefore, when it may be avoided, hang figured hang- 
ings on a figured wall. If you have hangings with a figure, get plain 
papers. On the same principle it is not well to have every ceiling deco- 
rated; each room so treated should be separated by a plain one. 

If your statue is of some classical subject, and unquestionably good 
artistically, you can use it to good effect, but preferably upon a table 
instead of a pedestal. Cheap statuary is even more dangerous to beauty 
than cheap pictures. 


I enclose a rough plan of an old-fashioned house I wish to redecorate, 
soliciting your kind suggestions as to colors, ete. The floors need to be 
covered, as they are poor. I have several good rugs in Oriental coloring that 
would work in. The woodwork in living-room is butternut, with molding of 
black walnut and a space of wood which has been painted dark red. Would 
you retain dark red, as I think it will need to be painted, for I believe it is 
not hardwood. How would you treat the long windows which now have blinds 
inside? This room and the hall facing the north are dark, which would 
have to be considered in selecting colors. There are small windows either side 
of front door, with plain glass in. I have thought of putting in a new door 
with nearly full-length glass, and have sliding silk curtain. Would that be 
well, and what color should that be? The stairs rise from the rear of the 
hall. In the living-room I have a mirror reaching nearly to the ceiling. 
Would you set it against the wall flat, with plain molding—painted or hard- 
wood—from the floor up, and have a shelf above for odd bits of china or 
ornaments? In the dining-room I have a Flemish oak round table and 
round-spindled chairs. The woodwork of the room, unfortunately, is grained, 
and two doors directly opposite the large doorway into the living-room make 
the tone very noticeable. Two doors, one into entry and one into hall, are 
good, with upper panels of glass, one divided into four and the other into two 
long panels, rounded at the top. I know that graining painted is often unsat- 
isfactory, as the paint flecks off. How can it be treated, and what color 
should it be with the black oak set? Would you have a high and severely 
plain black shelf on which to place a Russian samovar and silver tankard, 
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and similar pieces? Would you utilize the chimney, one corner of which juts 
into the room, for small shelves, or would that be ‘‘fussy?’’ I have several 
good pieces of old mahogany, square table, cabinet, two workstands, and old 
spindled-back chair two hundred years old, two blue-and-white bedspreads ; 
should you use these last in any way but as spreads? A Persian shawl with 
old red silk center is very handsome and might be used for a hanging. With 
what would you upholster a very long old-fashioned mahogany couch with 
square back and arms? Suggestions for papering the long bedroom to make 
it cheerful will be fully appreciated. TI shall feel greatly indebted for assist- 
ance,as the house is in a small town where taste is not to be commanded as 
in a city. MRS. C. H. R. 


From the description of the plans submitted, it would incur too 
radical a change to modernize the rooms. It is suggested, therefore, 
that the character and period of decoration be retained, simply beautify- 
ing and giving life and dignity to what is. Cover the floors entirely 
with plain carpets, terry or velvet, the color of each room to match walls. 
The hall would be good with a golden-brown carpet and yellow walls, 
a large Morris design. Have Swiss curtains kept in freshest order, or 
saffron-colored India silk at the little window on either side of the front 
door—which may be of glass as desired, or better, of wood painted 
dark green, with large panels and plain oval brass knob, escutcheon, 
ete. If the glass door be substituted, a silk curtain should be used, and 
the little windows would then be better done in leaded glass without any 
curtains. 

The Living-room is rather a difficult one to treat, but taking the 
woodwork as a keynote, it may be suggested to clean and refinish wood- 
work as it is, repainting the red strip in a rich dark red. Let the walls 
be red by all means, to harmonize with this color. The carpets should 
also be of dark red. This will make a north room warm, but too somber 
without some brighter touches. The mirror would help here by being 
framed in a flat but rich gilt molding, about five inches wide; place this 
across the northwest corner, as shown in plan submitted, either above a 
side table upon which might stand a large plaster cast—the winged 
Victory of the Louvre, or any other classical subject. This would be 
reflected in the mirror, which is always desirable; or place the mirror 
very low, and have a large jug over it on shelf arranged across the cor- 
ner. Again the mirror would look well placed sideways over the mantel. 
Avoid small ornaments used high up. They spoil your room and do little 
credit to themselves. 

The long windows with inside shutters, unless the latter open into 
boxes, are hopeless. The easiest way would be to remove the shutters, 
but if this is not feasible, or the windows themselves, as is most likely 
the case, open in, there seems to be but one plan of treatment; that is, 
have gilt molding, about six or seven inches wide across the top of each 
window, wide enough to allow the straight hanging curtains to be drawn 
back on each side by cords and weights, which should be hidden under 
the cornice, thus allowing the sash to open between the draperies when 
needed. Muslin or thin sash curtains of some sort might be fastened 
to the sash or shades, outside of them, or the inside shutters, if retained. 
Get a good design for the moldings, and the effect will be rich and digni- 
fied, and withal bright and cheerful. 
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If not too much red, the dining-room woodwork should be seraped 
and painted a dark red; and make the walls and floor the same as in liv- 
ing-room. 

The shelf mentioned might be good if placed in proper position; the 
chimney-breast should not be bad, utilized for the purpose of holding 
the large metal pieces, but it is hardly possible to tell which would be 
the better without seeing the room. Why have small shelves for such 
large pieces? One wide one, straight across, sounds more desirable. 
The china-closet would be a handsome feature, if the doors were of 
diamond-shaped panes, sash of wood, not leaded. 

The study, opening off the yellow hall, would be attractive in strong 
green, plain or figured. Use some of the mahogany pieces in this room. 
If you desired, some figured material for curtains or furniture covering 
might be used here. There are to be found with the private decorators 
very attractive stuffs which would add greatly to break up the monotony 
of so much green. 

For the fine large bedroom, it would seem pertinent to use the blue- 
and-white ‘‘bedspreads’’ as a motive, and make it a good blue-and-white 
room. Nothing is more wholesome and delightful when well done, and 
cheap and unattractive when poorly done. Have a thoroughly good 
blue-and-white paper, cream ceiling, picture molding blue-and-cream, 
blue-and-white chintz, and this room ought to be in excellent taste. 
Mahogany furniture will be just right here also. 

The Persian shaw! is no doubt very beautiful, but cannot be recom- 
mended for hangings or draperies; better use it for a rare and occasional 
wrap. 

The material to be used on the old-fashioned sofa depends largely 
upon the place it is to be used in. Wool tapestry or velour is preferred. 


In the study a tapestry with green and red predominating would be 
handsome. 
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AN ITALIAN GARDEN.—The Architectural Record. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


HERE have been seventy-two sets of drawings submitted for the 
prizes offered by THe House BrautiFut for the best design for 

a $3000 cottage. Of these the editors have selected six that are 

clearly the most meritorious but they are unfortunately unable 

to decide, at the date when this July number goes to press, which of the 
six is most deserving of the first prize. The award will be made during 
the month, and will be published in the August number. The selected 
six are all simple enough in their way, but each has particularly good 
points, and others more or less objectionable, so that a selection is ren- 
dered very difficult. It may be said that the competition has proved to 
be a success. There are naturally many drawings of a very crude and 
even laughable character; others exhibiting considerable’technical know- 
ledge and abundant skill in draughtsmanship, but a woeful lack of taste. 
There are probably twenty designs however, that the magazine will be 
able to make use of, some of them after a few minor alterations have 
been made by the author. It will be remembered that not long ago 
there was published in the magazine an article upon the ‘‘Abuse of Orna- 
ment.’’ Several of these designs have suffered from this lack of con- 
trol, and in one or two conspicuous examples had the draughtsman staid 
his hand at a certain point, he would have been easily within the first 
six. The editors also desire to be very certain that the houses selected 
are within the limit as to cost; all of which naturally requires more or 
less time, and makes it impossible to make a definite reward at this time. 
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Character in Home Decoration 
MoT 


HE adornment of the home is a subject of great im- 

, portanceand interest, and one to which it is hardly 

possible to give too much intelligent attention. 

The doctrine of the correspondence of outward 

things with inward life is well known. We ex- 

press ourselves more or less perfectly through our 

environment. So the matter of house decoration 

may be taken as an expression of character—the character of the 

architect and designer, as well as that of the one who dwells in the 

house. The drawing of a parallel between the interior of a home 

and a noble character, presents many interesting analyses —and 

gives added value to the search for true harmony in interior furn- 

ishings. ‘There are said to be in the composition of any noble 

character seven essentials, which have been called the seven lamps 

of character. They are purity, dignity, simplicity, truthfulness, 

humor, buoyancy and culture. Each one of these corresponds 

with some attribute of really artistic house decoration. How best 

to delineate these characters in interior decoration is a life-time 
study. 

Character and expression in household decoration have for years 
been a study with us. Not only do we aimto meet the wishes of 
our patrons, but, wherever possible, to give them suggestions and 
helps that have been learned by years of labor along this line. 

We execute contracts for the entire interior decoration of 
homes, clubs, churches, etc., and at the same time make a specialty 
of pretty corners, window seats, etc., in homes already furnished. 

No matter what little embellishment you have in mind, let us 
figure on it, and give you our advice. 

Tapestries, coverings, hangings, India wares and fabrics, odd 
pieces of furniture, etc., are offered at extremely low prices just 
now, on our fourth floor. 

A telephone call will bring an expert to your Chicago home. 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT& Co. 


Telephone Main-4030 State and Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








HILE the house the ar- 
chitect makes is the first 
consideration, and the 
essential furniture next in order of 
interest, there is a third and most 
absorbing work to claim attention 
before the completeness of a home 
is attained. More attention than 
is usual should be given to the 
collecting of articles of adornment, 
and always enough money should 
be set apart from the sum of pros- 
pective outlay to finish what the 
architect but vaguely commences. 
The Kitchen table, the Dining 
table, the Parlor table, by no means 
sum up the picturesque grouping 
each room should hold. Writing 
tables, Tea tables, Card tables, 
lhe Console tables, Work tables, 
V4 Sewing tables, and Hall tables 
should be ranged about in 
order to make the desired 

charm of place. 

The black oak Console 
table in the illustration, a rep- 
resentative piece of The 
Tohey Furniture Company's 

work, points to an exemplification of these facts, and on 
the table and at the foot of the page are rare examples of 
the art objects to be found at The Tobey Furniture Company’ s 
Household Art Rooms. The one is an 

old German tankard in Repoussé 

Brass, the other a finely chased 4 

old brass kettle. Such as these 2 

mark the third and “== 

most important step in __ 
house furnishing. 
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A BEAUTIFUL FLOOR 


May be obtained by the use of cheap 
material sometimes, but will not last. 


A BEAUTIFUL SURFACE 


And remarkable durability may be 
secured by the use of the noted 


SUPREMIS Floor Finish 


Wax finish is dangerously slippery, 
and must be often applied to look 
well. SUPREMIS is never slip- 
pery, requires little care, rarely has 
to be renewed, and gives unbounded 
satisfaction. . . Manufactured and 


sold by 
s 
CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 












































ANTIQUE 





Every example of the Antique 
in this collection is 


FURNITURE witentcand care 


fully selected. 





Inlaying. 


Entrusted to him. 





Mr. VISCONTI personally directs the restoration of Antiques 


Curios Suitable for Wedding Gifts 


Unequalled facilities. Correspondence solicited. 











CABINET MAKER F, VISCONTI vruotsterer 


2209 Michigan Avenue 





CHICAGO 





MITCHEL & HALBACH, 
anterior Decorators.... 








Interior Decorations, Art Glass, 
Draperies and Portieres, 

High Grade Furniture furnished 
from special designs. 


264 MICHIGAN AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Before Building Send For 
JOHNSTON'S 
MODERN 
HOMES 








1898 Edition. 150 Designs. In Three Vol- 
umes, $2.00, or $1.00 each. Book 9x12. Vol. I, 
$600 to $2500. Vol. II, $2500 to $5000, Vol. III, 
$5000 and over. Descriptive folder free. 


W. K. JOHNSTON, arcuirect 
430 and 440 Calumet Building CHICAGO 
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Picturesque Country Cottages 


to harmonize with nature and fit into the landscape, 
should be stained with the soft, rich tones of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


The “glare” of paint is not in tune with nature. 
Our Stains look better, wear better and are 50 per 
cent cheaper than paint. 


Stained wood samples and color studies sent free on request. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole [ifr., 


? + “ sie 9? 
| Cabet's Sheating ** Quilt 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 











| — warms the whole family. Agents at all Central Points. Summer my tg) Esq. 
OR Elegant Wedding Invitations Wh at t 0 E at Monthly 
and Announcements; also fine ae 


Correspondence Stationery, Crests, 


Monograms, Address Dies, Book | #Paty. The House Beautiful 


Marks, Stamping and Illuminating, 
send for samples to 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 


140 Monroe Street 
; Eldridge Court Constable Building 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago New York 








Both magazines will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of $1.50 
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Light and Ventilation 
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SETTLE AND TABLE DESIGNED FOR THE 
GLEN VIEW GOLF CLUB 


IDA J. BURGESS 


849 Marshall Field Building CHICAGO 


The Combination “Star’’ Ven- 
tilator supplies ventilation and light 
simultaneously where economy of space 
is necessary. 





It is the only Ventilator of its class and 


ba is pronounced by prominent authorit'es 
Screens for Fire Paces and Dininc Rooms, P 7 P 


. aa . a valuable improvement. 
in original designs, from Ten Dottars upwards. 





Explanatory circulars free, 


MERCHANT & CO. 


Smoker’s utensils, tea caddies, etc., in unique 


metal work ESTIMATES 
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III, or Painting, Papering and Decorating cheer NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
fully submitted; also Color Schemes for Interiors BROOKLYN CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO HERBERT S. STONE & CO. __ new york} 








A TIMELY BOOK 
The Land of the Castanet 


By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


Illustrated. Cloth, $17.25. 





Here the author tells what Spain and its people of to-day are really 9 


like. It is not merely a book of travel, but is full of anecdotes and ¥ 


amusing experiences which are of great interest. 


All booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers. 











CHICAGO HERBERT S. STONE & CO. NEW YORK 
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et | Most zed brick interiors suggest 
>) yellow and white earthenware, re- 
w lieved by bands of coal. Ugliness is 
4 endured ecause cleanliness is insured. 


Tiffany Enameled Brick 


are. made in all colors and shades, 
aré impervious to moisture and are un- 
affected, by heat’ or cold, They are 
as handsome as they are durable. 


For Booklet and Address 
of nearest Agency, write 


Tiffany Enameled Brick Co. 


Beautiful Brick Interiors | 








W. kK. COWAN 
& COMPANY, 





121-123 N. State 
Street .... Chicago 
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Selecting 
a +\ 

a Bicycle 

requires thought 
and good judgment. 
The safety ‘and pleasure 
of cycling depend upon 
material used and me- 
chanical construction. 


Sterling Bicycles 
“BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 


are safest to buy, possessing every feature 
that makes a bicy¢le strong, safe, speedy, 
superb, he 


sie wee Rye ie Sa $00 and $75, 
ioe Chainles, 6, Tandenis, $126. 
Ho = <r ¢ 


High-grade wheels wittiin everybody's reach. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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